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ROBERT SHERIDAN MILLER 


First Day—Know Yourself 

The unexamined life is not worth living.—Socrates. 

There are two sentences inscribed upon the Delphic oracle, 
hugely accommodated to the usages of man’s life: “Know thy- 
self’ and ‘‘Nothing too much,” and upon these all other precepts 
depend.— Plutarch. 

The ability to objectify ourselves, to make self the object 
of knowledge, is one of the most marvelous things about man. 
The control and the development of self are dependent upon 
such knowledge. He who knows the contents of a thousand books 
on science but knows not himself is still an ignorant man. 


Prayer: O Thou Eternal One, high above us all, yet deep 
within us all, teach us to be sensitive to what we are. May our 
understanding of self be such as to acquaint us more truly with 
our fellows. Let the path of self-understanding lead us into a 
better knowledge of the life that is divine. Amen. 


Second Day—Trust Yourself 

Son of man, stand upon thy feet.—Hzekiel. 

Trust thyself; every heart vibrates to that iron string. 

Nothing is at last sacred but the integrity of your mind. 
Absolve you to yourself, and you shall have the suffrage of the 
world. 

What I must do is all that concerns me; not what people 
think. 

It is easy in the world to live after the world’s opinion; 
it is easy in solitude to live after your own; but the great man 
is he who in the midst of the crowd keeps with perfect sweetness 
the independence of solitude.—Emerson. 

Presumptuous to trust yourself! Perhaps. Yet without 
such trust the self remains subservient to others. Conscience 
remains silent and inner authority is a dream. Self-trust is the 
assertion of the inherent worth of the individual. 


Prayer: Eternal Spirit, in a day when we are tempted to 
doubt our own resources give us the vision to see how great they 
are. May we devote them to the tasks of thy kingdom in the 
strong faith that they are the instruments of thy creation. 
Amen. 

Third Day—Give Yourself 


Except a grain of wheat fall into the earth, and die, it abideth 
by itself alone; but if it die, it beareth much fruit. 

He that loveth his life loseth it; and he that hateth his life 
in this world shall keep it unto life eternal. 

Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends.— Jesus. 

If thy soul, with power uplifted, 
Yearn for glorious deed, 

Give thy strength to serve thy brother 
In his need.—Theodore C. Williams. 

Though a man have nothing more than himself, he still 
holds the greatest gift that can be given. Love, heroism, the 
redemption of mankind, are expressions of the self that has been 
given. The value of all gifts depends upon this. 


Prayer: We rejoice, O God, in the glory of those who have 
chosen to give themselves. By such gifts we have been supremely 
blest. Rebuke the spirit of selfishness in us if we refuse to others 
that upon which we have so often depended. Amen. 


Fourth Day — Discipline Yourself 
Have you learned lessons only of those who admired 
you, and were tender with you, and stood aside 
for you? 


Have you not learned great lessons from those who re- 
ject you, and brace themselves against you? or 
who treat you with contempt, or dispute the 
passage with you?—Walt Whitman. 
Out of the presses of pain 
Cometh the soul’s best wine. 
The eyes that have shed no rain 
Can shed but little shine-— Henry Austin. 

A delightful story is told of a little girl in a very “progressive” 
school who one day asked the teacher, ‘‘Do we have to do just 
as we want all day?”’ Life is not made strong that way. 

Prayer: God, though this life is but a wraith, 

Although we know not what we use, 
Although we grope with little faith, 
Give me the heart to fight—and lose. 

Louis Untermeyer. 


Fifth Day—Separate Yourself 
And he saith unto them, Come ye apart into a desert place, 
and rest a while.—Jesus. 
Into the woods my Master went, 
Clean forspent, forspent. 


Out of the woods my Master went, 
And he was well content.—Sidney Lanier. 

There is a great economy of the spiritual life in cultivating 
the habit of occasional solitude. The painter sees his work in 
fresh perspective by walking away from it. To withdraw from 
the world does not mean that we would abandon it. It is a 
method of achieving its conquest. 

Prayer: Eternal God, if the tumult and tempest of our 
daily life have drowned out thy voice, incline us to trust the si- 
lence. May we discover the health and healing of the quiet 
places. Help us to make our solitude a shrine. Amen. 


Sixth Day—Reconcile Yourself 


“What some men accept grudgingly, wise men learn to ac- 


cept gladly.” 

For I have learned in whatsoever state I am, therein to be 
content.—Aposile Paul. 

The words of the apostle may seem like the counsel of a 
cringing fatalism. There is much in this world to which no Chris- 
tian man or woman will ever be reconciled. Yet there is great 
wisdom in knowing what can be changed and what can not be 
changed. We must not waste our vital energy on the latter 
when the former requires all that we have. 

Prayer: If my way this day must be the way of pain and 
sorrow, then may I walk it bravely. If I can not avoid the hard 
event, may I transform it by my courage. Amen. 


Seventh Day—Enjoy Yourself 
My soul shall be joyful in my God.—Isaiah. 


These things have I spoken unto you, that my joy may be 
in you, and that your joy may be made full.—Jesus. 

That all the world is yours, your very senses and the in- 
clinations of your mind declare; neither can anything but ig- 
norance destroy your joys.—Centuries of Meditations. 

The belief that life is something to be enjoyed has not always 
received due encouragement from religion. Yet the man who is 
often referred to as “the man of sorrows” was essentially a joy- 
ous man. A joyful spirit is the appropriate fruit of religion. 


Prayer: Spirit of Life and Truth, teach me the secret of 


abiding joy. Let me witness to it before others that many hearts 
may be filled. Amen. 
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DEVOTED LAYMEN 

GAIN and again we have been impressed by the 
many hours of devoted and conscientious at- 
tention and effort which certain laymen give 

to a great variety of good causes. Their example is a 
constant inspiration. Everyone can think of examples 
in his own community, but lest we be not clearly 
understood we will point for example to the men who 
carry on the work of the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Unitarian Churches in Boston, to the trustees of 
Proctor Academy, the trustees of The Register, the 
directors of the American Unitarian Association, and 
the officers of the Unitarian Service Pension Society. 
These men and many others like them serve on num- 
erous educational, charitable, and religious boards. 
They are the kind of men who do the necessary founda- 
tional work of many useful institutions, work which 
is seldom rewarded with applause. They should know 
that there are those who appreciate their conscientious 


service. 
* * 


MEANING OF MYSTICISM 


O many people the word mysticism connotes all 
that should be rejected in religion; to others it 
is coming more and more to be the most suitable 

term to designate the very heart of religion. It is 
desirable to make a brief sketch of its essential meaning. 

The moods of man are dominantly either analytic 

or synthetic; man is at all times conscious primarily 
of the differences between things, or of the similarities 
between them, of the diversities or of the unities 
of life, of parts or of wholes. The mystic experience is 
that in which one is conscious only of similarities, of 
unities, of wholes. The contrasting experience is ana- 
lytical, diversive, and partial. ' 

A mature and justly-noted theologian once said 

that every sensation is a mystical experience in so far 
as it is accepted as an unanalyzed and perhaps un- 


analyzable reality. To touch velvet, to taste an 


apple, to listen to a symphony, is to have a mystical 


experience in so far as one’s attitude is wholly appre- 
ciative. It is never possible wholly to convey to 
another the nature of an experience, and when ex- 
perience is mystical in the sense here defined it is prac- 
tically indescribable. It is just That. At the mo- 
ment one does not wish to speak of it. Later in re- 
flective mood there may be an effort to understand 
its nature. 

When this feeling of wholeness extends to the 
whole of Being there is the most perfect of mystical 
experiences. When all of which one is aware appears 
to be one great Whole into which the self is perfectly 
integrated there is the most ecstatic and satisfying 
of experiences. Herman Hagedorn approaches a 
description of it in ‘The Greater Birth.”’ 

I felt the heart-throbs of the world 
Beating in me the greater birth; 
And I sang, I laughed, I cried in my glee 
That I was part of the earth. 
Yet though the sunshine glistened fair, 
And clear springs sparkled in the sod, 
I trembled as I raised my eyes, 
For I was part of God. 


Wordsworth sensed the underlying unity or 
wholeness of being and approached a description of 
his experience in immortal verse. These words seem 
to us an almost perfect expression of that which can 
not be perfectly expressed: 

And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. 


Professor Eddington in discussing the immediacy 
and the unanalyzable quality of mystical experience 
refers to our sense of humor. He says that if upon 
being offered an alleged joke we analyze it carefully 
before responding to it as a joke, we will surely lose 
all inclination to make such a response. ‘‘Real ap- 
preciation must come spontaneously.” This he says 
is like our mystical feeling for Nature and our experi- 
ence of God. 

Is it not here also that we find our best approach 
to an understanding of the experience, or of the story, 
of Moses before the bush which while supposedly 
burning was not destroyed by fire. Moses, being 
burdened with the sufferings of his people, and having 
much time for reflection as he watched his father-in- 
law’s flocks, found one day in the wholeness of a many- 
colored bush a symbol of the underlying wholeness of 
all things binding him to God. He, not the bush, was 
fired, and he gave himself over completely to the will of 
God. This will he felt to be that he should free his 
people. When he tried to understand who it was that 
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was sending him, he could find no answer except this, 
“I AM hath sent me.’’ He imagined God saying “I 
am that I am.’ He could say nothing about the 
most fundamental element in his experience except 
that it was just That. 

The heroism and persistence of Moses in seeking 
to carry out the will of God as it impressed itself upon 
him before the bush bears witness to the efficacy of 
the mystical experience. His type of experience was 
something different from asceticism and from self- 
indulgent mysticism. It was genuine. It bore fruit. 
It completely absorbed his will in the will of God. It 


is true that in his understanding of that will he still 
had human limitations. But he never swerved from 
his attempt to understand and to obey. 

Mysticism is a sense of unity, of wholeness, of 
harmony. It supplies no knowledge in the sense of 
an understanding of the classification of things, but 
it may supply the most effective impulse toward 
such understanding. It is the basis for the feeling of 
significance which leads men to much understanding 
and to great deeds. In its perfected form it binds 
man into that Whole of Creation which is more than 
that which has been created, namely, God. 


Shall We Indoctrinate? 


Norman D. Fletcher 


This discussion is most timely. 


The writer points out the inconsistency of people who indoctrinate their 


children in all other phases of conduct but who rebel at distinctly religious or ethicalf indoctrination. Dri 


Fletcher is minister of Unity Church, Montclair, N. J. 


WILL not indoctrinate my children,’ replied an 
obviously ‘‘modern”’ parent to the inquiry of the 
parson as to the reason for John’s and Mary’s 

erratic attendance at the church school. Pressed for 
more détails, the mother, who is for these times a 
fairly regular attendant at the church service, said: 
“My children must arrive for themselves at their own 
moral and religious ideas, if they are to have any such 
ideas at all. I am going to keep my hands strictly off 
them.” I could see that the mother was altogether 
proud of her attitude, and considered it to be an irref- 
utable indication of how supremely liberal she was. 
She does not stand alone, as every Unitarian minister 
knows full well. Her attitude is, in fact, somewhat 
common among the people of so-called liberal churches. 
It is nevertheless a travesty on liberalism and a gross 
perversion of the great tradition of freedom of truth. 

Parents who assume this attitude have often suf- 
fered from an unfortunate childhood conditioning. 
The minister finds that they are people “with a past.” 
Brought up in extremely orthodox churches, they were 
told in unmistakable terms what they could do and 
what they could not do, what they were to believe and 
what they were not to believe. A “thou shalt not’ 
was a “thou shalt not,” and that was the end of it. 
God was this and God was that, and they had better 
accept him on pain of warming themselves in hell. 
It is hardly any wonder that, having escaped from the 
rigors of such authoritarianism, they say “I will not 
indoctrinate my children.” 

But there have been many changes in ethical and 
theological thought since the old hell-fire and brim- 
stone days. Thinking people have found the necessity 
of making extensive alterations on the structure of 
their ethical and religious beliefs. Some have con- 
tented themselves with putting on a new roof and 
perhaps adding a wing or two. The more reflective 
have had to jack up the entire structure and lay a com- 
pletely new foundation. This latter process has an 
attending peril: the structure may collapse. That is 
precisely what has taken place with some who say “I 
will not indoctrinate my children.” Their attitude 
is a rationalization of their own lack of ethical prin- 
ciples and religious beliefs. They say “I will not 


indoctrinate,’ when as a matter of fact they have 
nothing to indoctrinate with. This may seem to be 
cruelly pointed, but a rationalization is a rationaliza- 
tion and must be faced. 

Whatever may be the origin of or the reason for 
this doctrine of nonindoctrination, it has always struck 
me that those who hold it are a trifle inconsistent. 
My observation is that these parents are not at all 
averse to indoctrinating their children, or having them 
indoctrinated, in many other ways. There is thus a 
certain body of doctrine known as etiquette, and John 
and Mary are instructed with considerable dogmatism 
not to eat peas with a knife. If John takes a highly 
original view of the matter, and says he likes to eat. 
peas with his knife because it is good fun to see them 
slide down the blade, as coal slides from the truck to 
the cellar, a certain authoritarianism makes an ap- 
pearance at once! It seems that there is a tradition’ 
in etiquette worthy of being passed on. 

When John and Mary reach school age, the 
teacher indoctrinates them in a subject generally 
known as mathematics. John and Mary do not have 
to go back to the days of the ancients to discover why 
six times nine equals fifty-four. They are taught the 
multiplication table, and in this respect not even pro- 
gressive education has altered the fact that mathe- 
matics has a useful, if not particularly inspiring, tradi- 
tion to pass on. 

When John and Mary get to high school and 
come home to tell father and mother that the Soviet 
régime has improved certain conditions in Russia, 
father rouses himself “like a strong man after sleep, and 
shaking (his) invincible locks,’’ as Milton would say, 
proceeds to do some indoctrinating on the spot. If 
there are enough fathers to shake their invincible 
locks, teachers are forbidden to say anything about 
Russia at all! It seems that there are certain tradi- 
tions in sociology, economics, and politics worthy of 
being passed on. 

Now if this is the case in etiquette, mathematics, 
sociology, economics and politics, may it not be the 
case in ethics and religion? Do we mean to say that 
in ethics and religion each generation must start at 
scratch? This is entirely unnecessary and_ highly 
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dangerous, the situation being what it is in the con- 
temporary world. Indoctrination is, if not a byword 
of the times, an actual practice to be found almost 
everywhere. Ideas are fluent these days, with the in- 
calculable increase of printed matter, with news- 
papers, magazines, pamphlets and books. Our young 
people have only to buy a magazine at the corner 
stand, or a book considerably reduced in price at the 
drug store (it is curious how this kind of book always 
gets into a cheap edition) in which, for example, Ber- 
trand and Dora Russell argue against what they think 
are outmoded concepts of marital fidelity. Are we 
going to say nothing to our young people about the 
values of monogamic marriage and the unworkability 
of liaisons? It seems to me that we have a tradition 
here of really grand proportions. Traditions can 
harden, to be sure. The marriage tradition has so 
hardened that we actually have some Churches which 
refuse to recognize divorce under any conditions, and 
some states in which divorce is possible only on grounds 
of adultery. That is extreme. But it is certainly the 
other extreme to have liaison patterns flung at our 
children and recommended to them by every drug 
store. 

Or take another sector of the current bombard- 
ment of indoctrination: the amusement world. Think 
of the institutions that are doing a thriving business 
today, the tavern, the road house, the race track, the 
motion picture theater. Do we realize what ideas and 
standards these institutions present to young and old? 
I am not arguing for censorship. I am simply pointing 
out that im effect these institutions indoctrinate. 

What are the popular ideas of sobriety? Have 
they changed in the last few years, and why? What of 
the tradition against gambling? Has this crumbled, 
and why? Lurid pictures could be painted in this 
connection which would be very extreme. One does 
not need to engage in that method. But we need to 
ask ourselves whether or not, in view of the fact that 
all these institutions do in effect indoctrinate, it would 
be well for our children, and for us too, to have some 
accumulated capital of ethical ideas. Dean Inge once 
said, “The soul is dyed the color of its leisure 
thoughts.” 

What is true of ethical standards is equally, if 
more subtly, true of religious beliefs. Dr. Henry Link, 
in his widely-read book, ‘“The Return to Religion,” 
takes some pains to indicate that, as a result of con- 
siderable experience as a consulting psychologist, he 
thinks a good part of the trouble with many “modern’’ 
people is that they have no religion. There is much in 
this book with which the liberal will not agree, but in 
the contention that there is something disintegrating 
to the personality in a lack of orientation toward the 
universe, many will find much truth. Though we may 
not be psychologists or psychiatrists, many of us have 
been consulted time and again by people who were 
spiritually ill, completely in a whirl with regard to the 
kind of universe they were living in and their relation 
to it, who were devoid of any experiences with the 
Ultimate which the great souls of the ages, and count- 
less lesser souls, have had. ] 

Religion is too often only an emergency affair. 
Life is of such a character that we do more or less 
periodically meet emergencies. In these emergencies, 


as well as in the normal times in between, we need some 
sort of religion. Are we going to send our children 
out into the fevers and furors of the modern world, 
which seem to be producing ever more frequent emer- 
gencies, without any kind of religious grounding, totally 
unfamiliar with religious tradition? 

Liberals will do very well to forswear the “I will 
not indoctrinate” attitude. The Standard Dictionary 
says that to indoctrinate is “‘to instruct in doctrines or 
principles.” Indoctrination does not imply a dog- 
matic or authoritarian method. No liberal will en- 
gage in that kind of indoctrination. He will say to his 
children: ‘These principles and beliefs seem sound to 
me. They have undergirded me, helped me beyond 
measure. They have a history, something of a tradi- 
tion. I commend them to you, not as finalities, but as 
my own best judgment and the best judgment of 
many others. Try them, test them, interpret and re- 
interpret them in the light of your own experience.” 
That kind of indoctrination gives the young, and some 
not so young who need it too, a very necessary working 
capital. This indoctrination perpetuates not a stag- 
nant pool of dogmatic faith, but a living stream of 
faith which widens and deepens as it goes. 


TRIAL ~Y FILM 


An experiment was conducted in the Columbia University 
Summer Session this year in gathering visual impression from 
the showing of a film taken of the battle between the police and 
steel strike pickets in South Chicago last May. After seeing the 
film 360 teachers were asked 11 questions. The questions and 
the tabulated replies are published in ‘I'he Social Frontier (New 
York) for October. They were as follows (all figures in per- 


centages): 

“1. Did the police appear to be armed? Yes, 98; No, 0; 
Uncertain, 2. 

“2. Did the pickets appear to be armed? Yes, 7; No, 80; 


Uncertain, 13. 

“3. Did the advancing picket line appear to threaten injury 
to the police? Yes, 2; No, 88; Uncertain, 10. 

“4. Who appeared to start the fight? 
60; Uncertain, 39. 

“5. Did the police appear to be brutal in their attack on the 
pickets? Yes, 96; No, 2; Uncertain, 2. 

“6. Did it appear necessary for the police to shoot into the 
picket line to disperse the crowd? Yes, 2; No, 87; Uncertain, 
anil. 

“7, A Chicago coroner’s jury has termed the killing of ten 
workers in the Memorial Day battle as ‘justifiable homicide.’ 
Do you consider this a just verdict? Yes, 3; No, 91; Uncertain, 6. 

8. Through which medium do you believe you got the most 
nearly accurate account of what took place during the battle? 
The newsreel, 76; The radio, 0; The reporter’s story of the film, 
12; Your local newspaper, 5. 

“9, Should the Paramount Company have permanently re- 
fused to release this newsreel to regular movie theaters? Yes, 6; 
No, 90; Uncertain, 4. 

“10. Should local censorship agencies such as the police 
ban the showing of this newsreel in regular theaters? Yes, 
5; No, 90; Uncertain, 5. 

“41. Would you show this film to senior high school stu- 
dents? Yes, 77; No, 11; Uncertain, 12—To college students? 
Yes, 89; No, 2; Uncertain, 9.”’ 


* * * 


Pickets, 1; Police, 


No religion can be really divine which has in it any doctrine 
that offends the sensibilities of a little child —Thomas Paine. 
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My Faith—Then and Now 
Ethelred Brown 


The Harlem Unitarian Church in New York City is the only Negro church holding fellowship with us. Mr. 
Brown, the minister of that church, recently celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of his ordination to the ministry. 
The following is an address which he delivered at All Souls’ Church, New York, as a part of that celebration. 


HE moment comes to all of us sooner or later 
when we are called upon to make decisions which 
when made prove to be far-reaching in their 

consequences. I arrived at such a moment thirty 
years ago when I decided to enter the ministry of the 
Unitarian Church. 

It was in 1907 that I lost my position in the Civil 
Service of Jamaica. The circumstances surrounding 
that event, occurring as it did in my semi-orthodox 
days, were interpreted by me as God’s peculiar way of 
breaking down my resistance to the repeated “‘calls,”’ 
the last and most distinct of which was heard when I 
said good-by to my brother as he sailed to Africa as 
a missionary of the Church of England. And so I 
yielded. 

Another decision had at once to be made. Was 
it to be the ministry of the A. M. E. Church with its 
accommodating terms of admission, or the Unitarian 
Church with its insistence on formal training in one 
of its recognized theological schools and its frank pre- 
liminary statement that after my graduation there 
was no church to which I could be sent? After a fierce 
struggle I decided to enter the Unitarian Church, and 
formally applied for admission to the Meadville The- 
ological School. My application was granted. 

In August, 1908, I sailed from Montego Bay for 
Baltimore, intending to proceed from that port to 
Richmond, Va., to work during the summer as ac- 
countant for a colored contractor, and then to go to 
Meadville in the fall. But I did not go to Richmond. 
I was deported from Baltimore for a violation of the 
Aliens Contract Law, and returned to Jamaica on the 
same boat. Under the law I was excluded for one year. 
I secured a position as an accountant with a large firm 
of exporters, but still kept my goal in view. In Sep- 
tember, 1909, nearly everything was ready for another 
trip to America. My employer’s satisfaction with my 
work doomed me to another disappointment, for he so 
fully convinced my father that I was launching on a 
foolish venture that at the eleventh hour he withdrew 
his promise of financial help, and Monday morning 
found me, not on a boat sailing for America, but back 
at my desk checking accounts. 

My employer kept his word and increased my sal- 
ary. I saved the increase and in September, 1910, I 
was ready to sail for Meadville. This time I landed 
and entered the Meadville Theological School, where 
for two years I studied as a special student. 

The remembrance of those years at Meadville 
abide. In a sense they were the best years of my life. 
In the succeeding years of pain and disillusionment 
I have found in the remembrance of all its blessed 
associations—the friendly, manly students and the 
outstanding inspiring teachers—much to cheer, to 
encourage and to sustain. 

Oh Tuesday evening, June 4, 1912, I was ordained 
in the Meadville Unitarian church. The sermon was 
preached by Dr. Richard William Boynton, then min- 


ter of the Unitarian church of Buffalo, and the charge 
was given by Dr. Franklin Southworth, then dean of 
the Meadville Theological School. Others who took 
part in that ordination service were Professors Chris- 
tie, Doan and Bowen, and the minister of this church 
who spoke so acceptably and encouragingly a few 
minutes ago, Dr. Minot Simons, who was then the 
minister of the Unitarian church in Cleveland. 

What an evening was that for me! One milestone 
was reached. Twenty-five years ago! What dreams 
then! What disillusionment since! And yet, not for 
a single moment have I regretted the step I took in 
1907, which ended in the ordination the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of which we today celebrate. 

In July, 1912, I was back in my own home town of 
Montego Bay, where I worked until May, 1914, as a 
missionary of the American Unitarian Association and 
as an accountant for the firm which I left in 1910. In 
May, 1914, I was transferred to the city of Kingston 
where I continued to work as a missionary of the 
A. U. A. until 1916. From 1916 to February, 1920, I 
worked with the aid of a group of English Unitarian 
women to keep the flag of Unitarianism flying. Therein 
is a story which must one day be told because it well 
deserves to be told. In February, 1920, on a bitterly 
cold day, I landed in this city; and here have I been 
since that day. 

On Sunday evening, March 7, 1920, the “Harlem 
Community Church” was organized. In memory of 
a great man it was on May 6, 1928, renamed ““The 
Hubert Harrison Memorial Church” and once again 
on Sunday evening, May 2, 1937, to commemorate its 
entrance into the larger fellowship it was rechristened 
“The Harlem Unitarian Church.” 

Twenty-five years as a Unitarian minister!— 
eight years in the island of Jamaica and seventeen 
years in this city! As you celebrate this anniversary 
with me, I may with slight changes say in the mem- 
orable words of Abraham Lincoln—‘I have not 
won but I have tried to be true. I have not succeeded 
but I have lived up to the light which I have, and I 
have plucked a thistle here and there and planted 
a flower or two where I believed a flower would 
grow.” 

What was my faith in 1912? What is my faith 
now? 

My faith now in 1987 is substantially the same as 
it was in 1912. The years with all their disappoint- 
ments and disillusionments and heartbreaks and pain 
have not in the slightest dimmed that faith. I be- 
lieve as profoundly now as then in man, in truth, in re- 
ligion. 

I believe in man—in his inherent rightness. At 
home this would be enough. Here in America I must 
add—lI believe in the Negro. I believe that he him- 
self will at length by reason of his accomplishments 
and achievements destroy the insane prejudice which 
now prevails to his hurt, and I believe that ultimately 
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he will leave behind all ignorance and fanaticism and 
superstition and, standing firmly on his feet with his 
chin up, will leave the windows of his soul open to the 
winds of heaven, which are the winds of truth. In 
spite of all I see and hear which is distressing and 
disconcerting I today have faith in man. 

I have faith in truth. Great is Truth and it must 
prevail. Conditions sometimes seem not to justify 
this faith. Truth does not seem to prevail; but it 
will—if not today then tomorrow. 

I have faith in religion. Thirty years ago I de- 
liberately chose to enter a theological school to be 
trained for the ministry. I made that deliberate 
choice because then I believed in religion. I believe 
in it as profoundly today. In the early years of my 
ministry in this city it seemed as if the floodgates of 
irreligion were opened wide. I had faith even in those 
days. Today the voices of irreligion speak not so 
loudly or so surely, and men are returning unto the 
Lord. Religion is not dying; it is not even sick; it is 
being reborn. The counterfeit that passed for it is 
disappearing—not quickly enough but surely. The 
travesties are fading; the fanaticisms and superstitions 
which paraded in its garments are being exposed, and 
in the revealing glare of truth are being known for 
what they really are; but religion—the reality which is 
the greatest incentive to noble living and sacrificing 
service—that is being reborn, and that is destined to 
abide forever—unshakable as the mountains, immortal 
as the stars. 

Thus do I reaffirm my faith—the faith of twenty- 
five years ago strengthened by experience and refined 
in the fires of suffering. I have faith in the inherent 
goodness and rightness of man; faith in the power of 
truth and faith in the redeeming force of a spiritual 
religion destined to grow from strength to strength— 
overcoming, overpowering, conquering at last. 

One word more. I was permitted to arrange the 
program for my ordination service. The beautiful 
hymn, “O Jesus, I Have Promised,” was sung, but I 
changed it to read, ““O Father, I Have Promised.” 
Tomorrow evening that same hymn will be sung, but 
we shall sing then, “‘O Jesus, I have promised.”’ As 
the years have rolled on Jesus has become more and 
more my ideal and my inspiration. In the hours of 
bitterness when I have been hurt—when I would hate 
those who have hindered me and who have even tried 
to rob me of my good name—I have turned my eyes to 
the cross of the crucified Nazarene, and I have looked 
and heard his immortal prayer: “Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do,” and I have for- 
given. In the crises when the tempter pointed to me 
the apparently easier way, but the way which lay not 
in the path of duty but led to the road of cowardly com- 
promise, I have seen Jesus in the Garden of Geth- 
semane fighting a similar battle, and I have looked at 
him as he arose from the struggle and steadfastly 
walked to Jerusalem, to Calvary and to his cross, and 
I was strengthened to lose, if for awhile I must lose, 
but to be true. Thus has Jesus come to be for me the 
Master of the Spirit. 

In the lesson which I read as a part of this ser- 
vice there was the appeal of the Greeks—“‘We would 
see Jesus.” 
the world is today expressing the same desire, making 


Not you or you, but Jesus; and methinks _ 


the same appeal—‘‘We would see Jesus—the Prince of 
Peace.’ And in that same lesson you heard the tre- 
mendous claim of Jesus which is also a tremendous 
prophecy—‘“‘And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men 
unto me.” I have faith that that prophecy will be 
fulfilled. Jesus—all for which he stood—will be lifted 
up, and all men will at last be drawn unto him. 

As I enter the last quarter century of my life and 
of my ministry I pray in the words of Lincoln, and I 
beseech you who are work ng with me to help me to 
answer that prayer— ‘Though I may not win, may I 
be true; though I may never succeed, may I ever live 
up to the light I have; and when I am gone, when the 
days of my ministry are over, may it be truly said of 
me that I plucked thistles and planted flowers wher- 
ever I thought flowers would grow.”’ And without a 
trace of cant or of sanctimoniousness, but in deep 
earnestness, as I face the remaining years—years of 
opportunity and of promise—I look into the face of the 
Prophet of Nazareth and say to him as the ideal of 
all that is true, all that is born of sacrifice and all that 
is wrought out of consecrated service—the symbol of 
spiritualized immortality: 


O Jesus, I have promised 
To serve thee to the end; 
Be thou for ever near me, 
My Master and my Friend. 


* * * 


AT NIAGARA FALLS 


As I stood at the brink of the chasm at Niagara watching 
the rushing torrent, the one predominating thought that pos- 
sessed me was—how long has this been going on? And as I 
watched that raging torrent go over the precipice I thought also— 
what tremendous power being wasted! As I inquired about, I 
was told that many people were opposed to any further harness- 
ing of that power, because such machinery as was necessary 
might spoil the natural beauty of the Falls. 

To me that sounded much like the attitude which many 
people hold with regard to the Church. How many people there 
are who feel that the Church must remain out of conflict with so- 
cial ills, because such contact might spoil the beauty ‘of the 
Church. 

Isn’t it possible in these days that engineering skill can har- 
ness and utilize that tremendous power of the Falls, and still not 
mar beauty? Isn’t it possible, also, that spiritual engineering 
can harness and utilize the tremendous Spiritual Power of the 
Church, and still not mar beauty? 

The problems of our day need every bit of reflective reason- 
ing that can be given. They need also spiritual understanding. 
Surely the liberal Church, organized as it is with humanity as its 
first consideration, ought to devote its dynamic power to honest 
attempt at understanding—that understanding to be followed by 
united action where action is seen to be needed. We must unite 
individual hopes and aspirations in group thinking. Then, spurred 
by the knowledge that we are thinking and dreaming with others 
of like mind, we can join forces and become more than a passive 
spiritual influence. We can be spiritual, but we can be spiritual 


about something! 
—A. W. Olsen. 


*x* * * 


Dictators are nothing new. One would think, to read of 
Hitler and Mussolini, that the world has never seen their like 
before. Why, the nineteenth century was full of dictators—Met- 
ternich, Cavaignac, Radetsky, Napoleon III. But they all 
passed—some soon, some late—and democracy marched steadily 
on.— Unity. 
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Religious Humility 
H. Faber 


Dr. H. Faber of Holland, secretary of the International Association for Liberal Christianity and Religious 


Freedom, is making an extended visit in this country. 


at Chicago, Ill., a few weeks ago. 


ELIGION is more than an intellectual system, 
more than an ethical life. Religion is not 
without intellect, or should not be without it. 

Religion includes ethics, or should include it. But in- 
tellect and ethics become religious only if they grow 
out in man’s soul to the religious feeling that something 
else is entering our life, before which we become small 
—something which is more than we are and which will 
permeate and elevate our life. 

Most of us well know what is told in the gospel, 
when Jesus comes and visits the two sisters, Mary 
and Martha. It is said that Martha was cumbered 
with much serving. She was busy the whole time in 
preparing a good meal for the honored guest. But 
Mary’s reaction to Jesus’ coming was different. “She 
sat at Jesus’ feet and heard his word.” She knew 
that something very important, something of a higher 
order of things, had entered their house and was go- 
ing to enter her life. She felt humble. She sat down 
and listened to him. It sometimes happens that we 
meet a man or a woman and ‘feel that his character, 
his personality,—I should like to say his soul,—is 
higher and fairer than ours. And then we cannot 
help it, but we know what humility means. 

The humility of the religious life is the same. 
God is higher than weare. We feel humble. Sovereign 
means originally king. The Jews used to call God 
their king. And we Christians too pray that God’s 
kingdom may come. Religion therefore knows that a 
man must be able to bow. We bow if we stand before 
a king. We bow if we speak to God. We do it liter- 
ally, we bow if we pray, but I want to underline the 
figurative meaning of the act. 

To bow means that we know that we are the ser- 
vants of a sovereign, that in the deepest sense our life 
is not only our life but also the life of him who is our 
king. This includes the realization that we are mis- 
taken if we in our life follow only our own ways and 
wishes. Religion means that we ought to look for the 
way in which God wishes us to go. Religion means 
that we sometimes have to fight against ourselves in 
order to find the way of God. Humility means that 
we know that there is the problem of this particular 
and powerful I in our life, and that we have to per- 
meate this I with something else. 

There is a consequence to this. Modern Calvin- 
ism in Europe has developed the principle that God 
must be sovereign in all fields of life, not only in our 
personal life, but also in the life of the family and in 
the life of the people. I am in sympathy with this. 
It means that egotism is wrong everywhere and that 
the man who wants to be religious has to fight down 
egotism wherever he meets it. 

There is for instance family egotism. You have it 
over here, I suppose, as we have it in Europe. It is 
present in every family. Everyone tends to make his 
family the central and highest value of his life, to 
which all things outside his life, if possible, ought to be 


We here publish part of a radio address which he gave 


sacrificed. The ideal family life for a religious man is, 
in my opinion, the open home, the home in which the 
difficulties of other people, the great problems of our 
modern world, will find a response. 

Besides family egotism there is national egotism. 
It is found in every country. But we have to fight it. 
There is something beautiful in the love of a man for 
his family, for his country, but this love is dangerous 
if it develops to a fanatic egotism. You will find now- 
adays in Europe those who suggest that the state is 
allowed to be immoral. There is no moral law before 
which the state ought to bow. ‘The state itself is the 
highest value, and it may demand that all be sacrificed 
to this value. The man who knows what religion 
means, knows that this is wrong. Everywhere, in all 
fields, human beings ought to bow before what is 
higher than they themselves are. 

Speaking from the religious point of view, we 
may say that there are these two attitudes towards 
life: the egotistic and the religious attitude. Egotism 
says that the highest value lies in the I, in the I of my 
person, or of my family, or of my country and state, 
and it lives on this principle. Religion says that the 
first thing necessary in life is to recognize the sover- 
eignty of God, to be humble, and it tries to live on 
this principle. 

We are speaking in this series about “Religious 
Life and Its Culture.’”’ I have tried to describe so 
far one of the important implications of the religious 
life. 

We can approach the same subject by asking: 
How do we cultivate the religious life? 

My answer to this question would be: First of 
all, by asking for the will of God. It is one of the 
great experiences of men who have gone through 
what we may call a conversion, or through years of a 
religious revolution or evolution, that they no more 
care for their own will but for God’s will. We see here 
again what we have seen before, that religion is not 
merely the acceptance of a certain dogma, nor the 
arousing of certain emotions, but that religion is an 
attitude. 

Religious humility means the perpetual clearing 
of one’s inner life, the fight with egotism, openness to 
higher inspirations. It means that deep in our hearts 
we know that we are servants, instruments of God, 
sent out into the world, assigned toa post. Religious 
humility means that men pray. To pray is more 
than to ask for something. Naturally prayer often 
will be an asking for. . . . But prayer in the deepest 
sense of the word is more; it is no longer asking for 
something which is agreeable to us, but asking for a 
deeper understanding of God’s purpose, in our life, 
of his will. 

Jesus in the most tragic moment of his life in 
Gethsemane prayed. He starts by asking for a favor. 
He asks if this cup might not pass away from him. 
But the end of his prayer is that he asks for a deeper 
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understanding of God’s will. ‘Thy will be done!” 
Religious humility means being able to listen. Many 
people hear, but do not listen. They are too full of 
their own cares. Religion means listening, inner 
stillness, peace. Any listening to and asking for 
God’s will means being prepared to do and to act, to 
meet life with its joys and its disappointments, to 
undertake a task and to bear responsibility. 


* * * 


CHOOSE YE 


Organized Christianity in the Western Hemisphere, like 
ancient Gaul, is divided into three parts—Roman Catholicism, 
Evangelical Protestantism, and Unitarianism. They embody dis- 
tinct differences which should not be blurred by brainless good- 
nature. They have distinctly different sources and histories and 
objectives and methods of approach to the last. 

If you are one of those Christians who try to be all things 
to all men and therefore are nothing of importance to any you 
will not trouble yourself to evaluate the three. 

If you know the history of the three and, as freed from bias 
as is possible, weigh and balance them and choose, then, which- 
ever your choice may be it should be honored. 

Most people do not know history, are too mentally lazy to 
take advantage of opportunities to learn it, would rather receive 
it in prejudiced doses prepared by propagandists. 

Progress is made by those who have the courage and intel- 
ligence to make choices and to be loyal to them. It is retarded 
by those who are lazy of mind and shiftless of will, those who pre- 
fer fat to muscle. 

I suggest that you learn history and when you have, then, 
on that day, choose ye which of these three ye will serve and serve 
it with intelligent enthusiasm. It is better for the social order and 
for you to serve a mistaken choice, if it is really your own, than 
to be empty of loyalty. But, of course, it is best to choose 
wisely, correctly, the object of your service. 

—Maxwell Savage. 


Brees i 


OUTLINE OF TALK TO JUNIOR CHURCH 
Horace Westwood 


When you began to think about yourself and about life, 
perhaps one of the first questions you asked your Mother was, 
“Where did I come from?” or, ““‘Who made me?” Before you 
asked you had made all kinds of guesses and I imagine that some 
of them were far from the truth. But until you had knowledge, 
you had nothing but guesses and your own unaided thoughts to 
guide you. 

You are just like the first men and women who lived upon 
the earth. They too when they began to think asked the same 
kind of questions: ““Where did we come from? Who made us? 
Where did the world come from? Who made it?” And just 
like you, when they had no knowledge, they guessed. Some of 
these early guesses will be told to you in your classes today. 

The stories in the Book of Genesis about the creation of the 
world were the Hebrew guesses about the beginning of things. 
In some ways they were quite remarkable; first, in that they said 
that all things came from Mind; second, in that they believed that 
there was order in creation; third, in that they saw Man as the 
goal of creation. 

Science, which is organized knowledge, has given us a 
truer picture. But it also emphasizes three things: Mind, Order, 
Man. The noblest picture given by science is told in the words 
of a poet who said, 

: “Some call it Evolution, 

And others call it God.” 

“Evolution” is the most wonderful word that we have 
about how the world grew. You will learn more about it, I hope, 
from vour teachers today. 


AN OPENING PRAYER 


This prayer, delivered at the Bonar Law Memorial College, 
school for citizenship at Ashridge, England, is being distributed 
by Weil, McKey, Pearson and Company, commercial bankers: 


Grant us O Lord the royal gift of courage that we may do 
each disagreeable dutvat once: grant us a keen sense of honor, that 
we may never give ourselves the benefit of the doubt; that we 
may be especially just to those we find it hard to like, and may 
own up manfully when we have done wrong. 

Grant us a true sense of humor; may its kindly light and its 
healing power relax life’s tension. 

Grant us restrained and well-ordered ambition so that we 
may not miss the things that are nobie and beautiful. 

And grant this, that we may be true and loyal to the best and 
the highest that we know and we may show this truth and loyalty 
in every activity of our common life, and so live to thy glory. 


Amen. 
* * * 


IN A CHURCH 
So many people, things, 
They rob me of myself, 
They scatter me 
Until there’s nothing left of me— 
I’m just a part of them. 


Somehow, somewhere, 

I’ve got to find myself— 

Find myself, only to lose myself again— 
Not in the many, : 

But in one single thought, prayer, or purpose. 


Sometimes a book finds me, 
Sometimes a song or a strain; 

An expanse of sky, a bit of sea 

May stretch me taut 

So that I can take myself all in again. 


But God, a church! 
A place where it’s quiet, even when there’s music; 
A church with line, color, a fragrance 
From flowers placed on the altar— 
I love it. 
Meditation, prayer, inspiration, : 
Each and all together make my experience rich. 
—F. Esther Warnel, in The Toledo Unitarian. 


* * * 


PLEA FOR PEACE 

Gladys Ewing Combes 
WAR is an avalanche of falling boulders; 
WAR is the seething cauldron of a crater in eruption; 
WAR is an unrelenting flood of fury; 
WAR is a typhoon, sweeping sure destruction; 
WAR is an earthquake of basest passions, 
WAR shakes the equilibrium of reason and sanity; 
WAR retards the progress of civilization; 
WAAR is the scourge of suffering humanity. 


PEACE is the security of the Rock of Ages, 

PEACE is the mystic calm when mountain-tops commune, 
PEACE is a placid pool of unmolested beauty, 

PEACE is a gentle breeze, harmonious in tune. 

PEACE is a fertile field, yielding ample harvest, 

PEACE is a meadow, gay with goldenrod, 

PEACE is a Beacon Light shining through centuries, 
PEACE is the Pathway guiding men to God. 


* * * 


Beauty is truth seen by the heart; truth is beauty seen by 
the mind.—Albert Nicholas Kaucher. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


MASSACHUSETTS, HERE SHE IS 


Massachusetts, A Guide to Its Places 
and People. Written and compiled by 
the Federal Writers’ Project of the Works 
Progress Administration for the State of 
Massachusetts. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 675 pp. $2.50. 

Here is a guide book which can be highly 
recommended as a beginning for greater 
things. The work is arranged in the genera] 
form of a Baedeker or Blue Guide, but it 
is much better printed and bound, and 
contains many excellent illustrations. In- 
evitably, minor errors have entered into 
the text, but those will be eliminated in 
later editions. In the more than one 
hundred pages of introduction the people 
of Massachusetts are studied in broad 
outline—and then the main towns are 
described in broad detail—and over two 
hundred pages are devoted to forty-four 
interesting tours. The index is complete. 
The Works Progress Administration is to 
be congratulated on this excellent work, 
in the reading of which every citizen of 
the state will find himself better informed 
about everything of interest in the Com- 
monwealth. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 


* * 


A PRAYER-SONG ON THE LIPS 


Brand Plucked from the Fire. By 
Jessie E. Sampter. Philadelphia: Jewish 
Publication Society. $2.50. 

In “Brand Plucked from the Fire’”’ Jessie 
Sampter describes her passionate yearning 
to see Zion reglorified, flourishing with 
peace and plenty, united by brotherly 
love and belief in God. This collection of 
poems is an expression of the enthusiasm 
and love and devotion she feels for the 
cause to which she has dedicated her life. 
Her poems achieve beauty because they 
ring with sincerity and feeling, because 
they are the expression of what is in her 
heart, of what is the essence of her being. 


A wind is blowing from the north. 
With horse and plow I sally forth, 
And the hills sing and my hearts sings 
Where the Jordan bubbles free: 
O Galilee, beloved, 
Ihave come again to thee! 


A wind is blowing from the south; 
With desert sand it fills my mouth, 
But the wind sings and my mouth sings 
Across the mountain height: 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
I have found thee, my delight! 


Through her hope for the Land of Is- 
rael, Miss Sampter has found meaning in 
life. Her poetry reflects the aching joy of 
her aspiration. 


He said: ‘‘Thou shalt desire.” 
And my heart cried out in vain 

Against the purging fire, 
Against the holy pain. 


If joy is life’s high goal, 
Why must I bear desire? 

Why must I burn my soul 
In this unending fire? 


He said: ‘‘Thou shalt desire, 
And only so attain, 

For Joy’s creating fire 
Is kindled out of pain.” 


She has become inspired to do her share 
in the work of rebuilding, and her courage 
and determination infuse her poetry with 
depth and vigor and force. 


Whom shall I send, said the Lord. 
“Not me, not me! 

Iam weary to death, 

Iam out of breath, 

I see no reward. 

Not me.” 


Then whom shall I send? said the Lord. 
‘‘Another one!” 

But my friend, 

There is none. 

If you are weary, sleep, sleep, 

For the wind is rough and the way is steep, 
And there’s dust and ashes at the end. 
But who will go and whom shal! I send? 
“Send me!”’ 


Her abundant love for Palestine makes 
her heart thrill at everythmg connected 
with it—the humble toiler plowing in the 
fields, the ragged urchins playing in the 
streets, the tingle of the camel bells echo- 
ing in her dreams, the peaceful beauty of 
Jerusalem in the moonlight: 


How wonderful, how beautiful 
Is everything one loves! 


And as she describes these simple scenes in 
which she finds beauty her poetry pulses 
with warmth and meaning. 

Her zeal for the fulfillment of the ideal 
of Zion reglorified is stimulated and 
strengthened by the belief that she is thus 
serving God, for above all her devotion to 
God motivates her life. 


They have burned to Thee many tapers 
in many temples; 
I burn to Thee the taper of my heart. 


They have gone forth restlessly, forging 
many shapes, images where they seek 
Thee, idols of deed and thought; 

Thou art the fire of my deeds; Thou art 
the white fire of my thoughts. 


She is ever conscious of the presence of 
God and her heart burns with a keen desire 
to do his will. 


But Thou hast not deserted me, 

Thy Word is very nigh to me, 

Thy spear has been within my heart so long; 

I wait—I serve Thee with my words 
meanwhile; 

I wait—I serve Thee with a singing heart: 

Lord, Iam ready. Speak. 


These poems in which she describes her 
complete trust and faith in God are among 
the most beautiful in this collection. They 
stir us with their simple lyric beauty and 
with the spiritual message they convey. 
And because Miss Sampter gives expres- 
sion to her message with such direct sim- 
plicity it is in part ideal for teaching chil- 
dren about God. 


I hear Him singing in the winds that fly; 

I hear Him singing in the leaves that fall; 

He sings within my veins; He chants 
among the clouds. 


He is a love-song in my heart all day; 

He is a prayer-song on my lips all night; 

The thrush’s throat He strings with Da- 
vid’s harp of old. 


But Miss Sampter’s poetry is not the 
product of great genius. At times, in her 
effort to create great art, her work becomes 
over ornate with a clutter of exaggerated 
figures and the meaning she is trying to 
convey is lost. At other times her attempt 
to achieve simplicity results in sentimental 
jingle. But for the most part she writes 
spontaneously, from her heart, and it is 
then that her poetry stirs us with its lyric 
beauty and spiritual message. 

Eleanor L. Wolf. 


* * 


ANTI-SEMITISM 

Tragedy of the Ages. By Max Hunier- 
berg. New York: Association Press. 159 
pp. $1.50. 

The history and origin of anti-Semitism 
offers an unparalleled opportunity for a 
first-class bit of social and religious analy- 
sis. Unfortunately, the writer of the 
present book, while his intentions are good, 
has utterly failed to make such an analysis. 
He makes a contention which he does not 
prove, namely, that anti-Semitism is largely 
due to the teachings of the Christian 
churches regarding the crucifixion. It 
may be that this is a correct assumption, 
but it needs much more proof than has 
been given. The rest of the book is 
largely taken up with quotations from 
various sources regarding the Jews and an- 
ti-Semitism and with the excoriation of 
German anti-Semitism. 

It is unfortunate that, when there is so 
much need of clarification and such a mar- 
velous opportunity for a scholarly study of 
the subject, it has not been grasped. 

Robert C. Dexter. 
* * 
PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 
Vieth, Paul H., The Church in Its Teach- 
ing Work. The Methodist Book Con- 
cern. 56 pages. 25 cents. 
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meouR FORUM 


TRIBUTE MARRED 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

The issue of The Christian Register for 
October 14 has just come to my attention. 
This issue contains a beautifully-phrased 
and well-intentioned resolution adopted 
unanimously by the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League at its Eastern Convention in recog- 
nition of the services of the late President 
Thomas G. Masaryk of Czechoslovakia. 
The resolution speaks of the eminent service 
rendered the cause of liberal religion in 
the “founding of the Czechoslovakian In- 
dependent Catholic Church” by Presi- 
dent Masaryk. The Church is described 
as a national Church. 

It is a pity that this fine tribute should 
be marred by such serious inaccuracies. 
The Czechoslovakian Church, if that is 
what the resolution refers to, is not a na- 
tional Church in any sense of the word. 
It does not call itself that. It makes no 
claim to be that. There is no national 
Church in Czechoslovakia, the Church 
headed by Patriarch Prochazka, with 
which we enjoy happy relationships, be- 
ing only one of the recognized Churches of 
the land. Iam surprised to see this error 
appearing in certain letters by Dr. Dexter 
from Prague. 

More serious than this mistake, however, 
is that President Masaryk did not found 
the Czechoslovakian Church, nor any other 
Church. He was not even a member of 
the Church referred to. As Dr. Dexter 
has recently pointed out, he joined the 
Church of the Czech Brethren, after some 
hesitancy because of his inability to ac- 
cept certain articles of the Church’s creed. 

It seems to me a pity that this care- 
lessly-drawn resolution should have been 
sent to Miss Masaryk, the Czechoslovakian 
Church and the Republic of Czechoslo- 
vakia. They will all appreciate the kindly 
motives, but they will all be a little as- 
tounded at the reasons given for our trib- 
ute to one of the few great men in modern 
history. 

Charles R. Joy. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


* * 


THE CONTAINER WILL BURST 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I would like to comment on Hilaire 
Belloe’s opinions that money, plus chil- 
dren, plus conservative moral attitudes, 
make for increasing success for the Roman 
Catholic Church. More than all this is the 
enormous prestige of the greatest organ- 
ization that man has yet made, and an or- 
ganization backed by seventeen centuries 
of traditions. This is as important as its 
present wealth. No antagonist exists 
strong enough to stop its growth. It can- 
not be conquered. Its increasing power 
_ will, however, reach a point where poisons 


generated within its own body will again 
threaten it, as it was threatened by the 
Protestant Reformation. Its own avarice 
and lust for power, and its own emphasis 
upon discarded and exploded myths, will 
undo it. Human history presents no other 
possible outcome. When power increases, 
arrogance increases with it. When the 
officers appropriate more than their own 
share of the spoils, jealousy and restiveness 
and finally revolt ensue. When ancient 
and discredited superstitions are insisted 
upon as the discipline of membership, en- 
lightenment breeds gradually a ferment 
of doubt. The world cannot be flat on 
Sunday when it is round all through the 
week. Geologists of the Church cannot 
reckon the age of the rocks in millions of 
years in their classes and compress it all 
into six days in their creeds,—not always. 
Revelation cannot be sealed safely in the 
same container with expanding science. 
The container,—in this case the Church,— 
will be burst open. 

This crumbling, decaying and breaking 
up from within will take a long time. The 
human reason is a pure spring of limpid 
water, but when it begins to “‘go places’ 
it follows the channel of human emotions, 
which not only determines its direction but 
clouds its clearness with the turbid silt of 
its own bed. 

W. R. Greeley. 

Boston, Mass. 


THE BOYS WILL BLESS YOU 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Down in Jamaica some fifty fine young 
colored men are in the island’s Farm School, 
learning to carry good farming to the 
hundreds of little plantations belonging 
to their people. 

In the school they have church services 
of their own, and I found it a blessing to 
share in the devoutness of their worship 
and the fervor of their singing. 

But they have no organ or piano, and 
the Y. M. C. A. secretary who leads 
them,—with his big heart for everything 
good and his bad ear for anything musical, 
—usually starts them on the wrong key, 
so that either the high notes of the hymn 
become a fluttering squeak or the low notes 
a sepulchral growl. So, last winter, I had 
a begging letter in The Register asking for 
a discarded Sunday-school or parlor organ 
to send them. 

The outcome reminds me of a story Dr. 
Hale used to tell us: that once upon a time 
all the people on this side of the world de- 
cided that on a certain moonlight night 
they would all shout at once so that the 
people who live on the moon would hear 
the tremendous noise and answer it. But 
each one of the millions thought to him- 
self: “What a mighty shout it will be, how 


I'd like to hear it! I guess I’ll keep still 
and listen.”” The result was that the 
only person who made any sound at all 
was a little old lady down in Texas, whose 
voice was just a tiny squeal, and our side 
of the world was never so silent as when it 
was going to make its biggest noise. 

Such was the fate of my appeal for that 
little organ. I guess that every one with 
such an instrument to give away felt sure 
that no end of others would give theirs, 
and the consequence was that I didn’t get 
a single offer—not even of one with a tiny 
squeal to it, like that of the little old 
lady down in Texas! 

So here I am again at my begging. 
Land me any kind of an old harmonium 
in Boston; I’ll repair it; I’ll pay the freight 
on it to Jamaica, and how those boys 
down there will bless you! 

George Kent. 

31 Pilgrim Road, 

Brookline, Mass. 

* * 


FIRST RATE 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

There are two contributions to the 
November 18th Christian Register which 
were so distinctly first-rate that I cannot 
refrain from writing you to say so. The 
fact that both came from the pens of 
‘folder’ men in the fellowship adds to the 
pleasure I take in acknowledging their 
merit. 

The first contribution I refer to was the 
article by Rev. Robert P. Doremus on 
“Family Sharing of Good Reading.’’ What 
an impressive testimony this article con- 
tained to a tife lived in consecration to 
fine things! I find this picture of a family 
sharing its cultural and religious life year 
after year peculiarly inspiring. I should 
like to believe that liberal religion not in- 
frequently has borne fruit in just such a 
family routine as that Mr. Doremus here 
described. 

The second contribution was the little 
poem of Rey. George Lawrence Parker 
called ‘Spot of Earth.” I thought it was 
a gem. If someone had read it to me and 
asked who wrote it I should have said 
Edwin Arlington Robinson, whose style it 
certainly reflects. That I consider high 
praise. If this little poem does not find 
its way into the pages of a good anthology 
it will be due to the fact that our Church 
paper does not—even yet—enjoy the cir- 
culation it should. 

Robert B. Day. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


JUNIOR CHOIRS 


A festival of junior choirs of the Chan- 
ning Federation was held in the vestry of 
the Unitarian church of Fall River, Mass., 
November 14. Choirs from Fall River, 
New Bedford, Fairhaven, Norton, Barn- 
stable and Providence participated. The 
Women’s Alliance of the Fall River 
church served a supper after the festival. 
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Meadville Theological School 


During the past month at Meadville 
two guest lecturers have held conferences 
with the students. Dr. H. Faber of 
Utrecht, Holland, secretary of the Interna- 
tional Association for Liberal Christianity 
and Religious Freedom, gave, in addition 
to three lectures on the European religious 
situation, one lecture in the seminar on 
William Ellery Channing on the theology 
of John Calvin. Dr. Faber was invited to 
give this lecture to provide background 
for the study of Channing’s theology. At 
the request of the students Dr. Faber 
also devoted two evenings to an informal 
discussion of liberalism. On one of these 
evenings he told of the liberal youth move- 
ment in Holland and showed moving pic- 
tures of the numerous youth camps now 
being sponsored by the liberals in Holland. 
On the other evening Dr. Faber answered 
questions concerning his own views on the 
theological and social aspects of religious 
liberalism. 

The other guest of the month was Dr. 
Ernest Caldecott of the First Unitarian 
Church of Los Angeles. On Friday, Oc- 
tober 22, Dr. Caldecott conducted a con- 
ference for the students at Meadville on 
the subject: “The Minister as Spiritual 
Adviser.” 

The copies of the new ‘‘Hymns of the 
Spirit and Services of Religion” have al- 
ready arrived and are now being used in 
the daily chapel services at Meadville. 
Robert L. Sanders, instructor in music 
at Meadville, is devoting some time to 
familiarizing the students with the new 
materials, and the daily chapel services 
give evidence of the novelty and richness 
of material to be found in the new book. 

The Chicago Round Table of Jews and 
Christians has organized an interseminary 
committee for the carrying on of its work in 
the study of race relations, and an Institute 
on Race Relations for all theological stu- 
dents in Chicago is to be held early in 
January. The Meadville representatives 
on the Chicago Round Table are Professor 
James Luther Adams and John W. Laws, 
a senior student in the school. 

At a meeting of the professors of theology 
in the University of Chicago and its af- 
filiated schools, held at the home of Pro- 
fessor James Luther Adams November 3, 
it was agreed that these professors should 
during the coming winter study together 
the relations between economics and the- 
ology. This decision arose out of a sug- 
gestion made by Professor Frank Knight, 
professor of economics at the University 
of Chicago, and at the meeting of the group 
to be held at the home of Professor Knight 
on December 1, he will read a paper and 
lead the discussion 

A series of “at homes’ was begun by 
Professor and Mrs. Adams on the evening 
of November 1, to be continued through- 
out the year. At this meeting Robert L. 
Sanders led a discussion on the music of 


John Sebastian Bach and gave illustrations 
through the use of gramophone recordings 
of Bach’s Mass in B minor. John W. Laws 
assisted him by describing and analyzing 
the main features of the Roman Catholic 
mass. At the next “at home” the students 
will attempt to familiarize themselves with 
some of the new hymn tunes and chorales 
in ‘‘Hymns of the Spirit.” 

On Monday evening, October 24, Pro- 
fessor Charles Lyttle gave a special lecture 
and conducted a discussion on the subject: 
“How Not to Write Hymns.” This lec- 
ture was given in preparation for the an- 
nual Thanksgiving hymn contest. 

From the Clayton R. Bowen Memorial 
Fund a prize of fifty dollars will be offered 
in 1937-38, and probably in alternate 
years in the future, to students of the 
school for a constructive treatment of 
some phase of New Testament literature, 
history, or theology, or of the influence of 
the New Testament on historical Chris- 
tianity. The essays for this contest are to 


be submitted at the beginning of the 
spring quarter, and the judges in this 
year’s contest are to be Professor Edgar 
J. Goodspeed of the University of Chi- 
cago, Professor Benjamin W. Robinson of 
Chicago Theological Seminary, and Dr. 
John Knox, managing editor of Christendom. 

On Saturday, November 6, the Mead- 
ville touch football team scored a victory 
of 6-0 over the team of the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago. 
There was one casualty, namely, a sprained 
knee for Prescott Wintersteen, a second- 
year student in the school. Felix Lion 
made the touch-down. Through the good 
offices of Donald King and Kenneth 
Koch, students in the school, the long- 
talked-about ping-pong apparatus has 
been set up. 

Meadville Theological School has now 
become a member of the interseminary 
Christian movement. The student rep- 
resentatives for the Chicago Interseminary 
Council for this year are James Hanner, a 
first year student, aad Arnold Crompton, 
a second year student in the school. 


Southeastern ‘Workshop Conference” 


Delegates from Orlando and St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., Lynchburg, Richmond, High- 
land Springs and Norfork, Va., Montgom- 
ery, Ala., Clifton and First Churches, 
Louisville, Ky., gathered at a_ buffet 
supper in the parish house of the United 
Liberal Church of Atlanta as guests of 
that church and upon the invitation of 
the minister, Rev. Frederic M. Tileston, 
on Wednesday, November 10. 

Following the supper, the meeting was 
formally opened in the church auditorium 
by T. Clifton Perkins, president of the 
board of trustees of the Atlanta church. 
Mr. Perkins welcomed the delegates and 
expressed his thanks to Mr. Tileston for 
making this meeting possible. Mr. Tiles- 
ton addressed the group of about forty- 
five present upon his ideas for the action 
of this ‘‘Workshop Conference.” 

Dr. George F. Patterson, of the American 
Unitarian Association, was introduced 
by Mr. Perkins and made a few remarks. 

On Thursday, November 11, the business 
meeting was opened with a prayer by Mr. 
Gilmour, and called to order by Mr. Tiles- 
ton, who was elected chairman of the meet- 
ing. Miss Bertha C. Finger was elected 
secretary. Each delegate was allowed five 
minutes to speak. Many suggestions were 
made and discussion followed. 

After a luncheon served in the parish 
house, the business meeting was con- 
tinued and officers elected: President, 
Rey. Edwin M. Slocombe, Lynchburg, 
Va.; secretary, Rev. Frederic M. Tileston, 
Atlanta, Ga.; treasurer, Rev. John G. 
MacKinnon, Richmond, Va. These three 
will be the executive committee to carry 
out the findings of this the “Southeastern 
Regional Meeting.” It is hoped that funds 
will be made available for a part time paid 


secretary, probably one of the southern 
ministers. 

The following projects were listed as 
findings: 


1. Strengthen local churches. 
2. Establish new churches. 
3. Engage in educational work. 
4. Visit local churches. 
5. Radio work—contact the American 
Unitarian Association and co-operate. 
6. Hearty co-operation with work in 
college centers. 
7. Co-operate with A. U. A. 
8. Consultative authority over vacant 
churches. 
9. Consultative authority with the 
funds used in aided Southern churches. 
10. Examine and recommend pamphlets 
for the South. 
11. Get some pamphlets printed for the 
South supplying definite needs. 
12. Official publication—mimeographed. 
Ask for space in The Christian Register. 
13. Encourage subscriptions to The 
Christian Register. 
14. Local churches should keep secretary 
informed. 
15. Get Southern ministers together. 
16. Line up this group with the South- 


_ ern Liberal Young People’s Federation. 


17. Find out if The Christian Register 
is in the local colleges and libraries. 


Dr. Patterson was asked to discuss the 
problems of the Southern churches with 
the group meeting in Dallas the next 
week, and to find out if they wished to 
meet as a group, or with the Southeastern 
churches under the name of the “Southern 
Conference.” ; 

Bertha C. Finger, 
Secretary. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION DEPART- 
MENT REORGANIZED 


In order to better serve the needs of 
Unitarian church schools and to strengthen 
the Unitarian program of religious edu- 
cation, the personnel of the Department of 
Religious Education has been reorganized 
and augmented. 

Ernest W. Kuebler, as the director of 
the department, will give more time to the 
editing of new curriculum material and to 
development of adult-education programs. 

Mrs. Sophia Lyon Fahs will continue as 
editor of children’s curriculum material. 

Miss Gertrude H. Taft will devote her 
efforts to the work of executive secretary. 
She will be in the office to counsel and 
confer with those who come in for infor- 
mation and advice and wil! co-ordinate 
the work of the office. Miss Taft has been 
a member of the department staff since 
1930, when she came to her post as asso- 
ciate secretary from the position of direc- 
tor of religious education at the First 
Unitarian Church in Cleveland, Ohio. 
The department is particularly fortunate 
in having her continued services and the 
benefit of her many years of experience. 

The department is fortunate in being 
able to strengthen its staff with the ser- 
vices of Miss Frances W. Wood. At a 
meeting of the board of directors on Oc- 
tober 28, the recommendation of the 
committee on religious education was ac- 
cepted and Miss Wood appointed as field 
secretary. Miss Wood is already well 
known to many in the fellowship. She 
comes to the department after ten years of 
distinguished service as director of re- 
ligious edueation at the Church of Our 
Father (Unitarian-Universalist) in Detroit, 
Mich., where, because of her ability and 
personality, she was given a post of leader- 
ship in interdenominational  religious- 
education activities. 

Miss Wood was born in Hopkinton, 
Mass., in 1903 and lived most of her early 
life in Hopedale, Mass. She graduated 
from Bradford Junior College in 1922 and 
from the Tuckerman School in 1925. 
During 1923 and 1924 she studied voice at 
the New England Conservatory of Music, 
where she was a pupil of Laura Littlefield. 

While studying at Tuckerman School 
Miss Wood did part-time work at the 
Second Church in Boston under Dr. Ship- 
pen and, after graduation, devoted all of 
her time to work at the Second Church for 
one year. In 1926 she was appointed 
director of religious education at the 
Church of Our Father. In Detroit, in 
addition to her active church program of 
religious education, she did volunteer 
work for the Girl Reserve Department of 
the Y. W. C. A. and for three separate 
years was a speaker at the Girl Reserve 
Michigan State Conference. She has 
taught courses for three years at the Girl 
Reserve Officers’ conference held for one 
week each spring at the Y. W. C. A. camp 
in Crosswell, Mich. In the summer of 


1935 she studied at the Boston University 
School of Religious Education. 

During two summers Miss Wood has 
taught courses at the Religious Education 
Institute at the Isles of Shoals and has for 
several years taken an active part in the 
program of the General Alliance week at 
the Shoals. She has served as special field 
representative, visiting church schools in 
the middle west and on the Pacific coast, 
and has been a member of the curriculum 
study committee and of the leadership 
training committee of the Department of 
Religious Education. 

In her new position as field secretary 
and director of leadership training of the 
department, Miss Wood will spend most of 
her time on field trips in various parts of 
the country. She will assume her new 
duties on March 1, 1938. 

* * 
NORFOLK-SUFFOLK CONFERENCE 

A very inspiring joint meeting of the 
Norfolk-Suffolk Conference and the Benev- 
olent Fraternity of Churches was held 
on Sunday, November 14, at the First 
Church of Jamaica Plain, Mass. The at- 
tendance was the largest for many years 
past, exceeding 250. 

Rey. Payson Miller in a brief address 
set forth the vital function of The Christian 
Register in the life of our fellowship and 
urged all present to co-operate in its sup- 
port. Then a most fascinating hour was 
spent in listening to vivid accounts of the 
great work for the enriching and strength- 
ening of human life which is being done so 
well at the North End Union. The story 
was told by members of the working staff, 
and several residents of the North End 
were present to pay glowing tribute to 
what the Union has meant to them and 
their families and friends. 

A report of the renewal of services in 
the church at Hyde Park was greeted with 
enthusiasm, and a resolution was passed 
urging the American Unitarian Association 
not to sell the church building at Randolph, 
as there is there, too, anew interest looking 
toward the revival of church activities. 
Resolutions were also passed to associate 
the Conference with the proposed Southern 
New England Council of Unitarian Church 
Conferences and to provide for the ap- 
pointment of a standing committee on 
church activities to stimulate the religious 
life and activity of the churches within 
the Conference. 

At the evening session Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot, president of the A. U. A., gave 
a very invigorating address on ‘Looking 
Ahead Fifty Years.” He foresees a re- 
vival of concern for the things of the spirit, 
a new age of faith, expressed in modern 
terms. He greatly covets for Unitarianism 
a large place of leadership in this spiritual 
advance. All of us in America have a 
special responsibility and opportunity for 
such leadership in the world, and within 
America such responsibility rests specifi- 
cally upon those of the liberal heritage. 
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If we are to meet and fulfill this responsi- 
bility of leadership, we need to strengthen 
our local parishes as a necessary solid 
foundation, we must build the new age 
upon the spirit of the youth of today, and 
we should reach out in various ways and 
extend the influences of our fellowship out 
into the life of the nation. This inspiring 
message completed a very enthusiastic 
and stimulating meeting of the Conference. 
J. H. Taylor, Secretary. 


* * 


NEW YORK WOMEN 


The officers and members of the New 
York League of Unitarian Women feel 
that their annual dinner, together with 
their Golden Jubilee, entitles them to boast 
of greater success than ever before. They 
had the largest meeting on record. 

President Frederick May Eliot spoke of 
new plans and emphasized the importance 
of the Metropolitan area in the immediate 
plans of the new administration. He was 
received with great enthusiasm. Dr. Eliot 
urged us to give our thought longer range, 
telling us to learn to think in continental 
terms and to realize the great gaps between 
Unitarian churches as we travel west- 
ward. There are many large cities where 
there are no churches of our denomination. 

Rey. Dana McL. Greeley gave a con- 
vincing address on “The Romance of a 
Radical Religion.” He urged the need of 
making religion more liberal, the first step: 
being to make it more tolerant. Other steps 
were needed to make us more spiritually- 
minded, and we can make our religion more 
liberal by making it more practical. 

Dr. Elizabeth Wright Hubbard acted 
as toastmistress at the Jubilee. The occa- 
sion was honored by the presence of Mrs. 
Theodore C. Williams, the founder of the 
League. She made a very gracious and 
inspiring address with references to the 
many fine things the League has accom- 
plished. Mrs. Weirs paid a tribute to the 
past presidents and Dr. Minot Simons 
spoke for the ministers of the Metropolitan 
Conference. A hymn of remembrance was 
sung by Mrs. Owen M. Voigt and the ben- 
ediction was pronounced by Rev. George 
Howard. 

Mrs. D. R. Rodger, Publicity Chairman. 

* * 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Boston branch of the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice will honor the 
national president of the Fellowship, Rev. 
Edwin H. Wilson of the Third Unitarian 
Church of Chicago, Il., with a dinner on 
Monday, December 6, at six p. m., at the 
Colonial Kitchen, 43 Charles Street, 
Boston. Dinner tickets, 55 cents, can be 
purchased at door. Rabbi Joseph S. Shu- 
bow of Brighton will speak on ‘‘The Red- 
Baiting Menace in Massachusetts.”’ 

On the same date, at four p. m., in Eliot 
Hall, 25 Beacon Street, the Ministers’ 
Monday Club will join with the Fellow- 
ship to hear an address by Mr. Wilson. 

All are welcome at both events. 
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King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. In 
response to an invitation from the min- 
ister, a large congregation gathered on 
Sunday morning, November 14, ‘‘for a 
solemn and deliberate reconsecration of 
spirit to the principles and purposes of 
free Christianity.” 

The symbolic act of rededication was 
embodied in a specially-compiled litany 
which was used in place of the usual 
prayers. This litany began with the hymn, 


“Father to us Thy children humbly kneel- 
ing, 
Conscious of weakness, ignorance, sin 
and shame.” 


There followed certain common acknowl- 
edgments such as “‘That in the sins of 
the world—its injustice and cruelty and 
lusts—we deeply share,” and “That we 
have been of little faith, feeble in hope and 
poor in charity.” The litany proceeded 
with intercession for others—workers, 
rulers, parents and children, the friendless, 
the suffering, and others in necessity. 
Prayers of resolution followed for dedica- 
tion “‘to the joyful service of thy will,” 
and these prayers culminated when the 
standing congregation prayed together, 
“Take us as we are and make us more fit 
to serve thee. Use us for thyself and for 
the building of thy kingdom,” and then 
joined in singing, 
“Take my life, and let it be 
Consecrated, Lord, to thee.”’ 


The minister, preaching on the text, 
“Not everyone that saith unto me Lord, 
Lord shall enter the kindgom of heaven,”’ 
asserted that the world’s need is not for a 
return to the fastnesses of organized 
traditional Christianity, but for adventure 
into a new dedication to the ideals of 
Jesus. ‘‘God knows,” he said, “that there 
is nothing today which men and women 
need more than to renew their devotion 
and their piety and their Christian purpose, 
but it must be a larger thing, a sincerer 
piety, and a more honest devotion than 
Christian churches preach or practice.” 


The First Congregational Parish, 

ilton, Mass. On Sunday, November 
14, a new children’s church was dedicated. 
For over twelve years the minister’s wife 
has conducted an unusual junior church. 
The children attend the senior church with 
their parents and remain there until after 
the hymn which follows a story by the 
minister. Then they go to their own meet- 
ing which has always been held in the 
parish house. 

There has long been a desire for a little 
church which should be the children’s own. 
This desire is now fulfilled. On the day of 
dedication a large congregation filling 
every seat gathered in the old meeting- 
house. The minister preached what he 
called the ‘‘littlest’’ sermon of his life. 
After the benediction a bell was rung 


which was the signal for the minister to 
walk slowly down the broad aisle and 
across to the new little meetinghouse. 
The entire congregation followed silently. 

The minister’s wife in an academic 
gown, and surrounded by a choir of six 
little girls in scarlet and purple surplices, 
with heads reverently bent, walked from 
the parish house to the new building. 
All the children, about eighty, followed. 
Most of the adults had to remain outside. 
Inside anthems were sung, a dedicatory 
responsive service was read, candles 
lighted, and the following words explaining 
the symbols of the altar repeated by one 
of the children: ‘This little altar is here so 
that we may never forget that God loved 
and gave, and that he loves and gives. 
These candles are lit that we may remember 
that God’s light never goes out in his 
world. Mary the mother is here with the 
little Lord Jesus in her arms that we may 
know that God loves all his children and 
teaches us that we are strongest when we 
care for the weakest. This silver cup is our 
Holy Grail to remind us that the love which 
gives of itself is the loveliest thing in all the 
world.” 


First Unitarian Society, Ithaca, 
N. Y. The church year opened with 
greatly increased interest, especially in the 
church school and the Y. P. R. U. Because 
of its proximity to Cornell University, the 
church has an enthusiastic student group. 
The minister is adviser on worship on the 
staff of the university. A newly-organized 
volunteer choir adds beauty to the service. 


The First Unitarain Church, Keo- 
kuk, Ia. The minister gave an address 
at the American Legion’s Armistice Day 
Banquet in which he advocated mandatory 
neutrality laws. His address attracted 
wide attention in local papers. 


Church of the Unity, St. Louis, Mo. 
The minister, Rev. Laurance R. Plank, will 
speak over the Church of the Air Broad- 
cast, Columbia network, on Sunday morn- 
ing, December 5, at ten o’clock Eastern 
Standard Time—nine o’clock Central 
Standard Time. His subject will be ‘“Re- 
covering Our Own Reality.”’ The church 
organist, L. Ernest Walker, with Mr. and 
Mrs. L. Ernest Walker, Jr., will provide 
music with organ, violin and harp. 


First Unitarian Church, Louisville, 
Ky. Dr. Joseph Rauch, rabbi of Temple 
Adath Israel, was the preacher on Novem- 
ber 21. Rev. James L. Adams preached 
on November 28 on ‘‘Liberal Religion in 
Song and Prayer.’’ A service of dedica- 
tion of the new hymnal was observed on 
that occasion. 

* * 
Betty—‘‘Mother, Robert broke a win- 
dow.” 

Mother—‘‘My, my! How did he do it?” 

Betty—“I threw a rock at him and he 
dodged.’’—Christian Observer. 
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STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
HONORS THOMAS H. ELLIOTT 


1842-1937 


Be it resolved by the directors of the 
Star Island Corporation and the Isles of 
Shoals Unitarian Association that a page 
in their records be dedicated to the memory 
of Thomas H. Elliott, founder of the 
Unitarian Summer Meetings Association, 
leader of the Shoals movement for forty 
years, and the beloved friend of all who 
shared his devotion to the Shoals. 

With the death of Celia Thaxter in 1894 
it seemed that the sun had set upon the 
day of glory in Shoals history, and its 
“smoldering embers”’ were fast fading into 
night. But two years later, in the summer 
of 1896, Mr. Elliott came to the waiting 
harbor and in the light of his vision a new 
chapter opened—a chapter which was to 
give deeper significance to all that had 
gone before. 

No brief memorial can compass the 
broad field of Mr. Elliott’s interests nor 
sound the depth of his devotion, but those 
who were privileged to count themselves 
fellow Shoalers with him cannot forget 
that first winter when Mr. and Mrs. Elliott 
together addressed thousands of invitations 
and anxiously awaited the returns. 

It was the genius of Mr. Elliott to sug- 
gest in his quiet way the steps which were 
to follow. We can hear him still as with 
lifted finger he speaks first of inviting 
leaders from other households of faith that 
our island may have a unifying influence 
among religious liberals. Then he points to 
the advantage of owning Star Island that 
it may be dedicated entirely to religious 
conferences. In a few short years he pro- 
poses that a day be set aside for young 


people, and later he intimates that the 


General Alliance and the Laymen’s League 
be invited to conduct conferences here. 
His last lingering thoughts were for the 
further extension of the Shoal’s influ- 
ence. 

Never had youth a more loyal defender 
nor age a more understanding friend, for 
in all his ways he sought to enliven the 
spirit of those about him and in so doing 
revealed his own. We are grateful for the 
richness of his life, and for an influence as 
deep and wide as the sea. 

Be it further resolved that a copy of this 
memorial be presented to the members of 
Mr. Elliott’s family in token of our con- 
tinued devotion to the light which he left 
shining among us. 


Charles S. Bolster, Cambridge. 
Clarence A. Bunker, Wellesley Hills. 
Miss Catherine Faucon, Milton. 

W. Roger Greeley, Lexington. 

Mrs. Edward W. Hayes, Medford. 
Miss Margaret Nichols, Hathorne. 
William B. Nichols, Quincy. 

Rev. John Reid, Peabody. 

Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, Dedham. 
Carl B. Wethereil, Marblehead. 
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Unitarian Service Pension Society 


The Society will need, before May 1, 
1938, at least $10,000 in contributions 
toward current pensions, if the present 
level of pensions for our retired ministers 
is to be maintained for the coming year. 
Towards this amount the treasurer, Albert 
A. Pollard, 180 Longwood Avenue, Bos- 
ton, had received nearly $1,600 up to the 
end of the first week in November, as 
listed below. These contributions are 
gratefully acknowledged, and it is hoped 
that our churches and Alliance branches 
which have not yet been heard from, will 
be generous and prompt in giving. 


Church of the Reconciliation, Utica, N.Y. $ 5.00 
Ladies’ Aid Society, Chicago, Ill. ......... 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Redlands, Calif. ....... 5.00 


The Unitarian Church, Staten Island, N. Y. 5.00 
King’s Chapel Committee on Charities and 


Appeals: Boston, Mass. 2.0... ..<2-25505 100.00 
The First Church, Somerville, Mass. ...... 1.00 
First Congregational Society, Taunton, 

UES a se Sehclve als OIC NS GLH eile avarevc.a Gi bres ote 45.85 
Church of the Messiah, Montpelier, Vt..... 25.00 
Women’s Alliance, Humboldt, Ia. ........ 5.00 
Ladies’ Industrial Alliance, Quincy, Ill.... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Bridgewater, Mass. .... 5.00 
First Congregational Unitarian Society, 

ORIN CONG VINER MEN Meee fe ira ose: a:.5 4 Gs ars Hue 10,00 
First Parish Church, Scituate, Mass. ..... 2.00 
Women’s Alliance, Hollis, N. Y. ......... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Santa Barbara, Calif.... 25.00 
Women’s Alliance, Albany, N.Y. ........ 5.00 
May Memorial Church, Syracuse, N.Y. .. 25.00 
Charles S. Bolster, Boston, Mass. ........ 2.00 
Women’s Alliance, Lowell, Mass. ......... 25.00 
Women’s Alliance, Greenfield, Mass. ...... 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Dallas, Tex............ 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Petersham, Mass. ..... 25.00 
Women’s Alliance, Newburgh, N. Y. ..... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance of Community Church, 

VOW MOPEe Neh oteeem CP ese ek nee eee 25.00 
Women’s Alliance, Dunkirk, N. Y. ....... 5.00 
Evening Alliance, Middleboro, Mass. ..... 3.00 
Women’s Alliance, Franklin, N. H. ....... 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Dighton, Mass. ....... 2.50 
Women’s Alliance of the First Unitarian 

@harch, Pittsburg a. occ. oc. cess ees 25.00 
Winifred G. Douthit Alliance, Shelbyville, 

A) OP ah. ey 55 Se ea a 10.00 
Ladies’ Association, Brighton, Mass. ...... 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Belmont, Mass......... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Oklahoma City, Okla. . 5.00 
Women’s Alliance of Unity Church, St. 

MOUS: WO ts IRE Ata vinltecene cee ee 17.80 
Essex County Associate Alliance ......... 8.00 
Women’s Alliance, Santa Ana, Calif. ...... 8.00 
Women’s Alliance, Marblehead, Mass. .... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Rowe, Miass........... 5.00 


Sunday School of the First Unitarian 

Church, Orange, Nie <. 3s ...--..5.-. 
Unitarian Society, Newton Center, Mass. . 
Unitarian Church, Lynn, Mass. .......... 
Dr. S. B. Snow, Chicago, Ill. 
Rev. George T. Ashley, Hollywood, Calif. . 
Minnesota Unitarian Conference.......... 


ww py 


wo 
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First Parish Church, Stow, Mass. ........ 00 
Rev. Arthur Schoenfeldt, Kennebunk, Maine 00 
The Congregational Society, Peterboro, 

Ls cc chen OR ee als cbs». 10.00 
Gorham Dana, Brookline, Mass. ......... 10.00 
Rev. Andrew Hahn, Newton, Mass. ...... 1.00 
Dr, Arthur Lon Weatherly, Lincoln, Neb... 2.00 
Rey. Arthur H. Winn, Houston, Tex. ..... 5.00 
RRA 5 oa dues AME rt 6+ lewciciele 116.60 
First Congregational Society, New Bedford, 

LO ye ee, nae 100.00 
Maria B. Fairbanks, New York, N. Y...... - 50.00 
Rev. H. A. MacDonald, Brookfield, Mass... 5.00 
‘Women’s Alliance, Fort Fairfield, Maine. . . 2.00 
Rey. Charles Graves, Hartford, Conn. .... 50.00 
Rey. A. E. Kristjansson, Blaine, Wash 5.00 


Rev. Paul Stevens Phalen, Somerville, 
VERE aos aa across tives /avaye! a ere) cake mete vars 5 
Rev. J. F. Meyer, Columbus, Ohio ....... 5 
The Connecticut Valley Associate Alliance. 5.00 
5 
2 
2 


Rey. Melvin L. Welke, Cedar Rapids, Ia... 


Mary F. Gill Alliance, Jamaica Plain, Mass. .00 
Unitarian Church, Staten Island, N. Y..... 00 
Unitarian Congregational Society, Hartford, 

CONB DE Mirra ccc es) cke. Mae 44.10 
Unitarian Church, Hampton Falls, N. H. .. 5.00 
The First Parish, Cambridge, Mass........ 10.00 
Icelandic Free Church, Blaine, Wash. ..... 3.00 
AN ETI OIG Peeters pais, 5st a oy as ave sie aaNet aw 116.60 
HANS TLC eI 5)«, Sin; svokavavstaavs ays ocstereemceetu ete 116.60 
First Unitarian Society, West Newton, 

IM ICE SE, ges aes ee ee Le eet es oe ons 166.66 
Westminster Congregational Society, Provi- 

GOTICOs EU Mace clerics crore oiny- Dae Ret 25.00 
South Church Charity Fund, Portsmouth, 

IN, Hs Beg ee vats Stats ia aysvtu ae otetsanta 50.00 
Second Congregational Society, Concord, 

INE EES choc otretemetite tonto miele oyale’st Bane Gescerovs 50.00 

$1,588.99 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


Visitors to Proctor Academy bring en- 
thusiastic reports of the work being done 
there. The enrollment of fifty-one is prac- 
tically the capacity of the present plant 
and is almost a hundred percent increase 
over last year. 

The Stearns School of Mt. Vernon, 
N. H., is consolidating with Proctor. Mr. 
Stearns will be a teacher at Proctor and 
most of his boys will be enrolled as stu- 
dents. The plan of the headmaster, J. 
Halsey Gulick, for “fitting boys for college 
or for life’”’ is very popular and applications 
for admission to the school have come from 
distant areas of the country. 

Officers of the board of trustees of the 
school are: President, Gorham Dana, 
Brookline, Mass.; vice-president, John P. 
Carr, Winchester, Mass.; clerk, Fred E. 
Emerson, Andover, N. H.; treasurer, Mel- 
vin C. Redman, Franklin, N. H. 


* * 


ast month a member of one of our 
local churches was out hunting, when a 
terrible storm came upon him. He looked 
for shelter, but there was none. It began 
raining, so he crawled into a nearby 
hollow log. It fitted snugly. The rain 
lasted for hours and the water soaked 
through the wooden log. Then the log 
began to contract. 

When the storm was over the man 
could not get out. The log held him tight. 
He knew that if he could not free him- 
self he would die of starvation. His 
whole life flashed before him, especially 
his mistakes. Suddenly he remembered 
he had not paid his pledge to his church 
for his vacation time in advance. This 
made him feel so small that he was able 
to crawl out of the log without any 
difficulty. 

Next day the treasurer of his parish 
received a check for three months’ pledge 


in advance. Selah! 
—The Los Angeles Churchman. 


ADDITIONAL RESOLUTION 


(For some unaccountable reason, the 
following resolution which was adopted at 
the Niagara Falls conference was omitted 
from the list earlier published in The 
Register. Ed.) 

Whereas: the Unitarian Fellowship is 
committed to work for world justice and 
peace, and 

Whereas: the present disturbed condition 
of the world makes it painfully clear that 
more effective means must be found to es- 
tablish justice and prevent aggression, and 

Whereas: the New Commonwealth So- 
ciety, under the leadership of expert stu- 
dents of peace from many countries, has 
formulated and seeks the establishment of 
a plan directed to these ends—the estab- 
lishment of an Equity Tribunal and an 
International Police Force, 

Be it resolved: that this conference rec- 
ommend to our churches a careful study of 
the New Commonwealth Plan and asks 
the Department of Social Relations to 
supply appropriate material for the pur- 
pose. 


* * 


KINGSTON MEETING 


An interesting meeting was held at 
Kingston, Mass., November 16, at the 
invitation of Rev. L. Gordon Adamson, 
minister of the parish. Mr. Adamson in- 
vited the presidents of all the Alliance 
branches of the Plymouth and Bay Con- 
ference, and also the members of the Mis- 
sionary Committee of the Conference, to a 
luncheon. After a brief service of worship, 
Mr. Adamson stressed the need for deep- 
ening the spiritual life of our constituency 
and outlined some ways in which we could 
strengthen our missionary work. 

Rev. Wilburn B. Miller of Brockton, 
Mass., outlined the plan of the Missionary 
Committee to have each church raise its 
quota of the sum to be collected, and en- 
listed the co-operation of the Alliances to 
this end. Rev. George A. Riley of Rock- 
tand, Mass., also made interesting sug- 
gestions. 

The good fellowship promoted and the 
interchange of ideas on the part of those 
present seem to indicate a definite desire 
to accomplish something of a constructive 
nature within the old Plymouth and Bay 
Conference. 

Alfred J. Wilson, 


Secretary. 
* * 


PERSONALS 

Mary Warrington Davis, only daughter 
of Rev. Earl C. Davis, president of the 
board of trustees of The Christian Register, 
was married on September 28 to Walter S. 
Baird, Ph. D., of Baltimore, Md. Dr. 
Baird is a consulting physicist with the 
firm of Baird Associates, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Rey. and Mrs. Richard W. F. Seebode 
of Providence, R. I., announce the birth 
of a son, Frank Foehr, November 14. 
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JOSEPH PRIESTLEY CONFERENCE | 
On Friday, November 5, the Joseph | 


Priestley Conference and Associate Alli- 
ance convened in Wilmington, Del. After 
the business meeting of the Alliance Rev. 
Harvey Swanson, newly-installed minister 
of the Lancaster, Pa., church led the de- 
votional exercises. Leslie Mahony of Wil- 
mington welcomed the guests, after which 
the president, Dr. Thomas Haviland of 
Germantown, called the conference to order 
for a brief business meeting. 

Following the business meeting Rev. 
Delos W. O’Brian of Wilmington spoke 
upon ‘‘New Fires on Ancient Altars.’’ He 
urged Unitarians to stop thinking that 
small numbers are a sign of intellectual 
appeal and to unite in supporting the new 
leaders of our denomination. 

Rev. Dale DeWitt, regional secretary of 
the American Unitarian Association, spoke 
upon ‘New Relationships in Unitarian- 
ism.’ He described these as being twofold; 
organizational as illustrated by regional 
offices, and spiritual as typified by the 
hope that soon all differences in our faith 
will serve to stimulate rather than to 
divide us. 

After luncheon, served by the ladies of 
the Wilmington church, Dr. Eliot spoke 
upon ‘‘Building Denominational Loyalty.” 
After emphasizing the importance of the 
conferences as the foundation of regional 
organization he told us of some of the wide- 
spread and immediate plans of the officers 
of the A. U. A. Dr. Eliot expressly urged 
the co-operation of those present in the 
support of the sale of the new hymn book, 
the enlarged subscription to The Christian 
Register, and the increase in the gifts of 
living Unitarians to the annual Appeals 
fund. He said in closing, ‘‘If these goals 
are reached by May, 1938, new and more 
difficult goals will be set. The only wages 
which a Unitarian should expect are the 
wages of going on.” 

Mrs. Fitzgerald of the Committee on 
International Relations spoke most inter- 
estingly upon Unitarian Churches in 
Prague, Transylvania, British Colonies, 
and especially in India. She introduced 
Rev. Magnus C. Ratter of Rawtenstall, 
England, who has recently returned from 
a six months’ stay with the Unitarian 
groups in India. For fifteen minutes Mr. 
Ratter spoke to us, sincerely, interestingly. 

H. Weston Howe brought a brief word 
of greeting from the Laymen’s League. 

Committees were appointed for church 
extension in the conference, the nominat- 
ing of officers, and the exchange of pulpits 
among the ministers in the conference in 
accordance with a resolution introduced by 
Laurence C. Staples of Washington. An 
invitation from the Germantown church 
for the May meeting of the conference was 
accepted. Rev. Max F. Daskam of Ger- 
mantown led the closing devotional ser- 
vice, after which an unusually interesting 
conference adjourned. 

Margaret S. Mackinnon. 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 

of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks, 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- | 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for | 
children of all races and creeds | 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treaszurer, 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL | 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


| 
Courses available also in the University of California / 
and three other Theological Schools | 
For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T.D. 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theologicat School 
Founded 1844 


_ trains for the liberal ministry of 


today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 


| variety of subjects. For informa- 


tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


THE PARTNERSHIP PLAN 


has met with practically unanimous approval wherever 
its full technique has been applied. 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 16th 


will be observed as Partnership Sunday in most 
Unitarian churches and in several churches of other 
denominations. 


Ministers—plan now for a partnership sermon on 
that date. 

Laymen—plan now for a discussion of the partnership 
sermon then or shortly thereafter. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 
Each subscription counts. If 


Unitarian. 


_ you are not already a subscriber, please 


send in your order for a subscription to- 
day. $3.00 per year. ) 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 a. m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C. Rob- 
{nson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. Holy Com- 
munion. 

Week-day service, 12 noon. December 7-10; Rev. 
C, Leslie Glenn, Christ Church, Cambridge, Mass. 


NEW YORK-—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service ll a.m. Church school, 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—aAltar Cloths 
Bible Markers — Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


C ee 
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COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23a0 STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 

Chicago, IlL, Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1180 kilocyclea 

Bugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sunday, 
2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Dr. Ernest Caldecott, Sun- 
day, 9a. m., P.S. T., Station KECA, 14380 kilocyclea, 


Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 


Tuesday, 1 p.m., C.S. T., Station WHBQ, 1370 kilo- 
eycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a m., Station WNBH, 1810 kflocycles. 
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